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ASSTHACT 

_ Widespread and rapid changes in society, leading to 
knowledge and skill obsolescence, have provided impetus for the 
concept of lifelong education^ Learning is not confined to a 
particular period of life or to formal educational institutions, but 
is a set of attitudes and skills to be used throughout life ard in a 
wide variety of situations^ As such, lifelong learning is dis-^inct 
from traditional notions of adult education, or even recurrenr and 
continuing education. Although the bulk of learning takes place 
outside the school, it is in the formal educational institutions that 
the skills and attitudes essential for effective self-direczed 
learning are first introduced. Since socialand economic pressures 
will continue to bring large numbers of students into the college and 
university S5Stem,_it is important to insure th^^t higher education is 
responsive tc new lifelong learning needSi This is perhaps Best done 
by wcrking through existing university teachers and encouraging 
innovations that place the emphasis on student-centered learning with 
real life prcblems, as opposed to traditional, didactic instruction. 
Instructional developers could play a key role by encouraging 
research on the relationship between different learning approaches 
and their relevance tc students' needs in tha world of work. 
CAuthor/IIB> 
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ABSTRACT 



^Jid^pread rapid changes in society, le^mrgr uo the obsolesce=:ze 
of fciovladge and skills- .lave provided iTTipetiis for zz^ :r:rr!i»rr of lifelong edL- 
cation. This ir=}lies th:^ learning is not confined ir? ^ zar- licalar^ period of 
life or to fonns:! edcrsrzzjnal institutions, but rath_ Is r^ S2.t of attitudes 
and skills thar vill he ^ed thrcnghout life and in t -vi^ ^r^risty situati:^::^. 
As such, lifelong learrr/-:jrg is distinct from tradil^nzi i~s of ^^duiLt 



atlucation, or e--en r r. ■ ; . - nt and continuing educat^;/^. ^^^^h tiio Dulk of 

learning takes p"_scr« ^r3=:_da the: scF*bol, it is in .^z^-sal :ic.uc?c:ic=r:^ 

institirrions thar '-r/ ^k^Jl^'^s and rs^itudes essentf-^^l : '"^^ ^fi "ire a-'i^S- 
directed learning a. re . Irs*' jnzrodc i. Since soc ^: . ?mTTtmicL pr : :zixres 
will continue to bring l.a:^^ ^:=2bv.r'' "f £-ludents ±^!c — anc 

university syster^ it d^ ■- ""r^r - ^ 'fissire that hd^^v :cariar is respor— 
sive to ^sv lifelong I3 ^: '^^eds. In: is arguec cric— is best z.z:r<e by 

working rSirough eri'jndn- uifli^^.^.^xy _:z3rhers and e:^-r-"-^^^^-vr:^ innovations tbar 
place the enphasis ^ ^_;4sTnt t^gntre^: learning xcrirh ^lif-i problems, as 

opposed to traditions— - ':.£cm r insnruction. In this r^arf, instructional 
developers could pla'^ ^ k^ !r^\ not least by encoura^^g- iseardh on the 
relationshn? betweein ci^^er---:. i learning approaches and dierxr relevance tc 

•'?ERM!SSIOk TOREF--r:r3£T HIS - u s_ae™t "nt^^ .health 

students' needs in -rbe -WTtrzIS work. material has been -^-ts^ 3y HrT.o^^TM^uTEol 
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LIEELOSS iSAHISING ASD EIG3E?. ZDUCATION^ lillPLICSTIONS. Fr- TXACiLfSG 

C&ristopher Knapp^ i^ii£::r J, Cropley 

TSr^exsiry of Waterloo, Univ ersrry of TJanibuirg 

Gmrarib, Canada Gem^n rederaH SepuiHin 

The Ccncept of l-:felong Learnint: 

Hss^ recuca.t6rs 6ave ^c~Ented that live in a TiitE t^:5f frncrea- 
siaglj -KzLdespr^d, coiiprehensiv^ azrd rapid ch^^^ (e.g. ^Ismfcsnn^ 1975; "^all^ 
1975D. ITriange o± this sort has ±z=sortaiit consm_ue-icss fcjr ed'srci^lrjit. ir: that irr 
frecnenrJ-j leads to the obsolescance of foiowlfc^ge and sV^rllg:;? "'^rrp'-ying ^rbar 
systezzaric lear=:zng can no longer he confined -;he -e^r^^ d£ crl. r-^dbood rr.7 
young adulthood. This has aroused an interest in cr^sscepJ^ of "^llfelcng 
education" — iiiie norion that people have leading needs ast! f 5<$&}:iencss 
throughsirz ztti^l^ Slaves. 

- -Itiacgh lifelong learning has become a ^:lqtL:i&us ^:^ch-prt:- as e 
aczong ed /-atrrrs^ rhe :rem is deceptively sirnle, azzz :Lnas5ei tSiere is c<ons±der- 
able rls>j ^ ierr^^i^r • n g and disagreezient about ho-;? the ^:rc:-r".t S>e '^x^tisely 
defined. arrnut the ±ziplicatioiis of such c^f initicr^ ^or f^rsil 

edncati -rrr^ sY^-.ezi. M^ny educarorr have eaibraced t-^e nrciLaii erf i::f^Ic^g 
iearnins -sl-h irraat eagerness. For example, in the field of feighter edacation: 
lifelong "-esm^^ has been seen by some as answer to the c\\xfr -nt fir::ancial 
crisis fatec bj^ diversities and colleges throughout the we^^fisrr. n^^icis. Tte 
great expectati^cjis for iifelong learning on the parr of -m b^' :!:hei^ educstion 

are well encapsulated in the title of a monograph issued by t> 3 iizner^can 
Association of higher Ediication, entitled "Lifelong learners:: A new cZieht^le 
for higher educasrion" (Vermilye, 1974). Along these lines, xr;i: :^-'^^t^ 
University of York, in major newspaper advertisements direcr^s^ to rhe 
general public, i£5 recently talked about its activities in terz^ zz tha 
lifelong experies-cs". Ivliat appears to be meant here is siroly ma: ^^'F=Trtundty 
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for noE-traditic zsl srudenzs ■ -o avifi theaselves of university courses — ii 
other words 2if£.-->ng ^e^^i -is seen as alaost syconynous tJith "adult 
educiiiOT'--. 3ti-2=3 b2:^e ccnf:::sed lifelong leading with what is better termed 
■•recurrent ecmca^i^" , i^ retraining and upgrading of qualifications 

takes pla^e j^c t^ocs points :==roughout an individual's career instead ci being 
confirsd to crie rLuck of tinie z~szed3^telj before career entry. 

rbase conceptions cf lifelong learning, seez: unduly restrictive and 
=is-iidad, pS^a— ly because they inply that sucS learning can only take place 
=hrcu3h a process of "lifelong schooling" — ignoring the fairly obvious, fact 
tiar a great ceal of essential learning takes plsce oatside the foraial educa- 
=Lc-3l s:7ste=, for ex23:le in z±ie hone or at work., rhe present authors argue 
-:iat. ir a sense, learning is far too iEportant — i be left solely to profession- 
~ iducarors ii direct teHching situations. Rather, educators would be better 
^ — oyed devising scne -leans to foster self-directed learning and help it to 
place productively and- efficiently. Cropley (1978) has suggest.^d a set 
cz appropriate ^oals for su=h learning. He suggests tiat the lifelong learner i 
(i: should be strongly aware of the relationship between learning and real 
lit--; (2) should be aware the need for lifelong learning; (3) should be 
highly motivated to carry on a process of lifelong ieariing; (4) should possess 
a self-concept favourable to lifelong learning; and (5) should possess the 
nsicessary skills for lifelong learning. These skills includ-- the ability to (a) 
s?- personal objectives in a realistic way; (b) apply existing knowledge in an 
effective nanner; (c) evaluate one's own learning efficiently; (d) IScate 
infomation when it becomes apparent that there is a need to do so; (e) use 
different and effective learning strategies in appropriate settings (in groups 
or alone, with or without a t.-acher, and so on); and (f) employ a variety of 
different learning tools, ranging from libraries to the media. 

4 
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The Role of Educational Institutions 

It n l^t be argued that to achieve these goals it would be better 
z£ students avoided traditional educational institution, such as schools 
and colleges, since the latter are so wedded to fornal notions or instruc^inn. 
In practice, it seess unlikely tha^ the idea of a "de-rsz±ooled" society 
advocated by inich (1971) will be realized in practice, even if such an 
approach were theoretically sound. In the case of hd^^ education, it s^ms 
likely rhat, despite sone evidence of declining participation rates in Norrh 
-lizierica in the past decade, iriid seine tendency for students to delay entry into 
rhe f orrsal educational system, there are still many good reasons 
x;hy large nucfijers of snzdpnts will continue to seek coXxege degrees in the 
rbree or four years afrer leaving high school. For instance, there are consid- 
erable socia,T and econoiiic pressures to earn conventional educational qualifica- 
tions, giving rise to real or perceived needs to earn a basic initial training 
f:;r joD entry • Tthile there has been socie shift away fron a total reliance by 
universities and colleges on students in the 1£-21 age bracket, caused "oy open 
adnission policies for mature students, such changes only serve to reinforce 
the general indentif ication of university level education i-jith the earning of 
a formal, and fairly convetttional, baccalaureate degree* 

if it is accepted that this pattern is unlikely to change radically 
in the irmediate future, then it seems sensibr.o to work with the listing 
system of higher education to try to make it more responsive to new lifelong 
learning needs. This could be done by attempting to foster student character- 
istics needed for lifelong learning, encoir5)assing Imowledge, skills, motivation, 
and attitudes. 
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In. practical texas, jtist -TZtcr wi_ — rfg be =£Ei=J±sne<i? IS the irrase 
<5f rV va5cl system, Cropley (1978) r.:.-^ ar-ic: that sr. ^^p.^-ant -leEect in^e 
prc::..,,:i=i of lifelong education is tb-- r^pr-r7r=£= - .t-L-ng =f teachers. 15 Sie 
c^fesfc iigher education, however, foT-^tl -£2c-h=- tr^,i±^ is virtually tion- 
-is~r. Alrhougji there are soes sigzs: that i^^=x:c Ji^Eses for new tsach^s 
zST be r^quir^ in rhe future (e.i. i- Bxin§> ■ ??=.J=cTn:ic systen), the 
:i=5r^ r-::! this =is.j be counter-productive :::^m t^^ po.ir f Tts? of encouraging 

^-^--loFsasnt of lifelong leamdng sic£^. T'lt L =he establishmec- 

^ cc=£±c±^L "course" in pedagogy may v^H reuri/crc^ notion that learning 
cc^ ^ri^rily frca exposure to a f ixed - :ady o^^ ..--t -.h, t^i^tted through 
^osnt'Kr-ionai didactic aethods — contest to . ' . f..^^j:ientiEa approach that 

-zp-^ appropriate to the concept of li^Iong In other words, the 

. vay -a promote understanding of lifelong l^rr^iag is pr-r^ly not to organize 
eries of lectures on what Cropley ;) call 3 the "ccntent" (as opposed to 

<^ -pro^cess) of lifelong education: ttr 5= so be - Jjistitutioiaiize a 

rri^ce <a?„ learning that should not be co=:±i: 2d to ^ parrlr-nlar formal educa- 
te '■^sl setting. As an alternative to fora^ course of - training for 
.eacfaers in ni^er education, i'; night .-esirsible to approach the topic of 
ifelong learning by exposing teacLers ^ -riffe?rent learning approaches that 
jey can experience for theoselves in ^tic situ s— ' ons. This "workshop" 
approach in fact been a major tool cf 3^ instructional development move- 
_ t:et:t in Kozrth America, and is discussed fucker below- 

A great deal of instruction i^.-: ct?f^eEjporary higher education takes 
.place through the traditional expository _£chc=;i:gue 6£ the lecture. Furthermore, 
-JC^ is probable that the most usual "experie-ntial" type of learning for many 
«=iversity students is the science laboratcry exercise, where the setting is 



o£^ artifical and r^^^ principal goal is coSiad zo obcain^-g- the ri^t 

answer. -Cadae ::^li2i-;e_on tbe conventional jp. r: a^d labcr^rj is not 

PHirticularly c^uci^s prc=oticn of liialocg f ^i^img skilTs S3 defined 
above. Rather . there is a need to =ove teachiri ^— lods in education 
rr--ay frcii didacri-; an^ eacher-based apnrt;sches t..- -,re reali^sri^ and student- 
centrred ^tiods to ach^^nve vhat Croplej C^-7S) =^ the "horr=nnt-^U integration" 
of iearnlng vith the nsay other aspects c _ c=:side the e£=ar:^al 
insdr-^'ticn inseJ'^. 

rais could re achieved in a -r^... of ways. For exarpl^ students 
=ighr theaseives serve as learning resou~£ : s^pleneit teowledigs gained 
frc:- t:- teacher or the: university libra- . - work and projec - ---ork, 
invclving sttident research on spen-endec - robl-r^, night be encc -ged- 
Stud-:£-i could be allou^c to have some — _r i^c rhe learning " ..Bctives for 
the course, and could 3:^sequently take T-t i- deciding how wel.. chese objec- 
tives have beer fulfilled - both by the-^chan^n of evaluatii^:, ihe course and 
evaltiating thezselves their colleag^.. rather than having these tasks 
perfomed solely by the ^instructor. 

To insure tr:3t the learning process in the classrooa is Haisiex- 
able to learning outsia^, evaluation should be continuous and cn-going to 
provide students with the opportunity to ch:^e and iiaprove their performance. 
Successful perforrance on soSe practical predeterrained criterion would also be 
a nore accurate reflection of real world evaluation than the norm-based grading 
practices so frequently found in conte^orary colleges and universities. Other 
approaches might include the use of different learning iedia (as opposed to 
.•xclusive reliance on the spoken and printed word), use of outside resource 
people as teachers, and the ihti5duction of learning contracts between individual 
students and the instructor. 

Er|c 7 
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In £ac=: all the^ approaches are alreaSj being used hi^er 
educaricrr to soz-a sxtent. ^ the university of fSaterloo, for exsnple, under- 
^rr ^nzjp. t ^^z. v^e ' D ts in ^ianagereat Science learn prcSleni solving by vork^ag vith 
real H"^ - clients f ron the local business conmmniiy. Furthemore the entire 
^Tacerlcc Engineering Faculty, and nucb of the resa: ox the University > operates 
on a - . - - °n of co^-coerative education, vhereby stm^S^ts sp^d twc of the s;i3c 
years cfr r^Lei-^ undergraduate degree in a work set:t±ng related to rheir acadedc 
prcgr2=3E* The £ob placeaents, all of vhich are psid positions, are carefully 
selecrec bj the students and an advisor, and the Uirr-vefsity maintains con'cact 
";rirh Su^-dents -while they are in outside employments Each student 2iust subtait a 
report ^-t^ his work tern which is assessed both by rhe Uni-^rersity faculty and 
the enpZioyer. 

Another interesting approach that has been successfully used in a 
unirorrity setting is to have the faculty and students learn together in an 
area vr^e neither are experts. This was the basis of the University of Keele^s 
'^c^mdarion Tear" in which s^all groups of faculty and students explored topics 
that lay outside the faculty zieziber's own expertise. 

Lifeion^ Learning in Higher Education:— inspects for the Future 

It seems likely that a good aany university faculty would agree 
with the basic notion of lif elong learning as described here, even if ^heir 
Cirfu teaching activities do less than desirable to encourage such learning in 
practice. I^liat are the prospects for change in the future? The response to 
this question will be affected by both positive and negative factors at work in 
institutions of higher education that may -affect their ability to promote life- 
long learning skills. 

Er|c ■ 8 



LiriiCiig factors include the undue relisnci^ m traditional didactic 
tearffi-ng riethocs described above. In addition, it ^-rrr_ be remembered tfist 
ziarcy institutions of Higher education, not^ly univee— irriLas, bave nniitiple roles, 
including the encouragement of scholarship and basi^ rsearch^ ard tl such 
functions nay ir2>ose liziitations on the tiiae and erisr^ cnat faculty are willing 
to invest in so^ or the innovative approaches mentlic^ed above. It is also 
possible that the role of "university teacher as e^zsert" carries with it 
^--i^'-^'^s rovards the teac h ing process that are not_ p^cicularly coiJucive to 
lifelong learning- A furthei possible liniitation cm reaching innovation and 
change say lie in the traditional notion of acadeir^c rreedon, whereby the 
instructor is seen as the principal — if not the sc5e — arbitor of teaching 
content and nethod. 

Yet another reccriction in many hi^er educatioo establishments, 
especially in North America, has to do with the adninis t ra t i ve structure within 
which teaching takes plaize. Although certain changes have taken place in thijs 
respect — for eyeziple ^he offering of instruction outside the normal day-tine 
hourr and in a variety of off-caspuj locations — rhe idea that knowledge is 
best comnorricated in uniform segments of three or four hours of instruction per 
week for thirteen or so weeks remains virtually sacrosanct, and will be very 
hard to change. Apparently equally sacred is the Korth American grading 
system vihereby students are evaluated at least eight times a year (discounting 
mid-term examinations, term papers, and so on), for three or four years to 
achieve a grade point average that is frequently calculated to within two 
decimal places. A final factor working against the successful promotion of 
lifelong skills in higher education concerns the point made by Cropley (1978) 
that lifelong learning skills need to be promoted extensively in the elementary 
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end secondary school system and, if this is not done, then it -will be eattreniel/ 
dirfioilt to change learning skills and attitudes at the college and university 
level* 

On the positive side^ it has been noted that inany of the approacl-.es 
to learning that night encourage lifelong learning skills already f ora part of 
instruction in hi^er education, and indeed nany of the innovative techniques 
described above vere developed by teachers in colleges and xiniversities. 
rnrrSeraore, if rhere is truth in Grjpley and £ave's (1973) contention that 
effective teachers should be lifelong learners themsexves, then the instructor 
in higher education is very fortunately placed, since continuing to learn 
throughout a career is generally thought to be a characteristic — if not a job 
recuiresient — of the effective tmiversity instructor. 

A final source for hope may lie in the growth of the instructional 
ceveiopinent movement in higher education, which has taken root in a large 
nu:2ber of countries throughout the dec-eloped world. Although there is little 
hard evidence about the effects of instructional development activities on the 
type and quality of student learning, the existence of instructional devi*lopncnt 
units offers a source of intiuence and expertise on various nethods and approaches 
that might be used to stin^-late lifelong learning in higher education. 

Given the traditional respect payed to the importance of academic 
scholarship, it seems plausible that efforts to promote lifelong learning (and, 
for that natter, instructional development) would be greatly enhanced by some 
competent research in the field. For instance, there is surprisingly little 
known about the present learning skills and attitudes of college students, and 
how these relate to different teaching approaches within the educational 
system. There is not even very firm evidence on the attitudes to learning held 
by teachers themselves. What would seem to be required is longitudinal study 

ERIC J () 
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to follow groups of sixidexizs throughout their educational and work lives in an 
^^i^t, to detenaine which skills taught in scnc-ol and -miversity are dost 
relevant to the real world exp/^riences of lecmers. 
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